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Stenografihy. 

P a rar. I. 

INTRODUCTION. 


THE number of different ſchemes of ſhort-writing 
already in uſe, is ſo far from ſuperceding the neceſſity 
of another, that this is one thing which calls for it. 
Certainly this art would be more extenſively uſeful, if 
all who uſe it were to write by one and the ſame me- 
thod ; but this can never be expected to take place, 
until ſome ſyſtem appears which ſhall be conſiderably 
and manifeſtly ſuperior to all others. Amongſt the va- 
rious ſyſtems in uſe, there are ſome which, undoubt- 
edly, poſſeſs very great merit; but their difference 
from each other, in point of excellence, is either ſo 
021 i ſmall, 


a 
| 


TY 


I am about to draw. Þ 
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ſmall, or ſo little known, that a young beginner may 
ſuppoſe it is of little or no importance which ſcheme 


he adopts. While he views the matter in this light, 


he may either take the firſt which comes to hand, or 
ſatisfy himſelf with a very ſuperficial inquiry ; or the 
mere convenience of correſponding with a friend who 
may uſe a particular method, will ſometimes determine 
his choice. And then, although he ſhould be after- 
wards convinced that his adopted method was not the 
very best, yet, having been at the trouble of learning 
it, he may think that the comparative excellence of 
another ſcheme, may not be ſo great as to pgy him for 
the time and pains of forgetting his own, and begin- 
ning all his labour again. Therefore, before any one 
ſyſtem can become general, it muſt have, not only 
poſitive worth, but alfo great comparative excellence— 
it muſt be, not only good, but alſo by far the beſt. 
Moreover, its excellence muft he made to appear, by a 
fair compariſon with others: a conſideration which 
will, I hope, be a ſufficient apalogy for the compariſon 
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Cur. IL 


ON COMPARATIVE STENOGRAPHY IN, GENERAL, 


EVERY ſucceeding ſyſtem muſt de ſuppoſed to . 
A preference to all which have gone before, If not, 
why was it compiled and published? If it does, let 

9 its 
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its Author prove, or at leaſt attempt to prove its ſupe - 


riofity, by a fair compariſon with ſome one or more of 
thase ſyſtems which, at the time being, obtain a pre- 
ference amongſt competent Judges. of. the art. By this 
means, even a learner may be able to decide upon the 
comparative merit af a new ſyſtem, * 

1 baye ſaid, (J). that the compariſon { ſhould. be Fair; 
and (2) that it ſhould be made with one qr more of 
thoſe fyſiems which. at preſent obtain 3 preference 
amongſt the learned. 1 ſhall. therefore make some ob- 


ſeryations neceſſary to guide us in making a fair com- | 


pariſon ; and then give my reaſons for fingling out that 
particular ſyſtem with which [ intend chiefly ho com- 


Ne, 

I, © The art of ſhgrt- hand was invented for the 
purpoſe of committing to writing our own thoughts, 
or the verhal or written diſcourſes of others, with the 
greateſt poſſible diſpatch, confi ent with an eaſy Jegi- 

bility.””- Therefore, that ſyſtem in which breyity_ and 
egitility unite jn the greateſt ae n needs be the 
beſt, 

NE * Beauty 16 3 aefirable, but it is an inferor pro- 
perty : it muſt therefore give place to the two former. 
It has been {aid, that ſhortneſs, and beauty are the 
ame.” And it is granted, that * difficult characters, 
and unnatural joinings, not only deform the writing, 
but alſo require more time than ſuch as are natural and 


eaſy. So far the aboye maxim is true ; but if extended | 


further, it is falſe; for a combination of many ſtrokes, 
which will require a longer time to write, may. not 
only equal, but even ſurpaſs in beauty, a combination 


wh fewer, far which. a ſhoxter time will ſerve.“ 
B 2 2 3. Space, 
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3. Space, too, is an inferior object ; for ſhort-hand 


was not invented for the purpoſe of ſaving paper, but 


time : and it is impoſſible to determine the comparative 
length or expedition of two different ſyſtems of ſhort- 
hand, from the reſpe&ive ſpaces which any thing writ- 
ten by them may occupy. If the ſame paragraph were 
written by two different ſchemes, that ſpecimen which 
ſhould take up the moſt room, might nevertheleſs re- 
quire the ſhorteſt time ; becauſe there might be in it 
fewer ſtrokes, fewer angles, and fewer remoyals of the 
pen from the paper; and the charaQers themſelves, 
and the angles which occur, might be more natural 
and eaſy ” 

4. Brevity may be obtained at too great an expence 


of legibility; for the former can never give ſuperior 


merit to any ſyſtem which does not poſſeſs a ſufficient 
degree of the latter. If we cannot read our own 
writing, it muſt be uſeleſs. 

5. Legibility may be ſtudied to the too great neglect 
of brevity ; which muſt ever be the caſe were we to 
follow the eſtabliſhed rules of orthography ; but this is 
what no modern ſyſtem preſcribes. A ſufficient degree 


of legibility, with the greateſt poſlible brevity, is ac- 
knowledged to conſtitute the perfection of ſtenography. 


6. To attain theſe ends, the alphabet, together with 


all other characters uſed in the ſyſtem, ſhould be form- 
ed with care and ſkill. The excellency of ſtenographie 


characters conſiſts, (1) in their fimplicity ; (2) in their 
being eafily diſtinguiſhable from each other ; (3) their 
aptitude to unite together with eaſe and neatness, and 
without confounding their difference; (4) in their 
competency to expreſs all the articulate ſounds in the 

language 
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language or languages for which they are defigned ; 
and (5) in the fitteſt charaQters being appropriated to 
each letter. 

7. Abbreviations excel in proportion to the fonnaſe of 
the rules, .and the degree of beegity produced men 
without injuring legibility. 1 

8. He that would compare. two ſyſtems, together, 
ſhould attend to Mr. Palmer's admonition; “ Nothing 
can be more prepoſterous than the procedure of ſhort- 
hand writers, in order to determine the comparative 
excellence of their own ſyſtems. After writing a few 
words, expreſſed in the ſhorteſt manner of all others in 
their reſpective ſchemes, he who bas chanced to have 


written the moſt conciſely, triumphs in the idea that 


his ſhort-hand is the beſt; without recollecting that a 
few words cannot determine in, ſuch an inquiry, and 
without thinking how far n. is concerned in * 
queſtion.” | 


Crae, III. 


Tar PARTICULAR SYSTEM WITH WHICH I SHALL 
' COMPARE, 


Ir would be abſurd to compare with obſolete ſyſtems 
—uſeleſs to compare with thoſe which are known to be 
inferior—and tedious to compare with all thoſe which 

| r 
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my noi be contending for ſapsriovity, It "will be 
ſufficithit therefore to ſingle ont one ofthe "beſt, and 

e with it. 193/914 1 
Tue ſy tems which, zn my opifton, excel all othirs 
Which I have eamined, are Mr. Guns #y's and Pr. 
Mavon's, both living authors; But 1 do hot go en- 
tirely by my own judgment in this matter: The com- 
pifers of the Ewercror abi BAxkraxv wre have 
faid; (and I fuppoſe we may allow them to be pretty 
£604 Judges) No one appears to us to have fimplifled 
ard 4rmproved the art o much às Dr. Ma vox. Are 
thoſe who wifh to becbme 'proficients in Mort writing, 
we earnefly recommend his pub cation, which in 
int Tcho6k of the "fff reputation now fornts a de- 
ferved efaſs-booK To this high recommendation, I 
mall täke the Hberty to add a quotatio from the au- 
thor's own preface to a new edition of his book, dated 
March 1, 1792.—“ Twelve years are now elapſed finee 
this ſyſtem was firſt preſented to the public; and dur- 
ing that period the Author has been in the conſtant 
practice of writing it, and correſponding in it with 
ſuch ladies knd gentlemen as did him the honour to 
ſubmit their proficiency to his inſpection, and to au- 
- thenticate the facility and the value of the acquiſition. 
Of encomiums on his work he could produce a hand- 
ſome diſplay from ſome whoſe ſlighteſt praiſe is fame ; 
but the public being now no ſtranger to the perfor- 
mance, he thinks it more becoming to thank it for its 
indulgence, than to boaſt of its partiality. It is enough 
for him that amid contending rivals this work has-ſtgod 
its ground, and: proved in ſome meaſure its right to the 
title of 'UNIVERSAL, —Hle has availed himſelf of every 
hint 
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hint for its improvement, which he could derive from 
the ſuggeſtions of friends, or the ſtrictures of critics ; 
and he now confiders_ it as incapable of alteration for 
the bet 

From ths is ſaid above, I am Jed to convides Dr, 
Mavor's ſyſtem as "of alk others the moſt proper to com- 
pare with ; and if I draw a fair compariſon, I hope 
our Author, as a friend to this art, will i approve of th 
RY: Itake. Por io pow. the Poblic mak, and will 
5 Since besztuntig to pre my Wök We che preſs, 
I have ſeen ſomething of a New _ which has juft 
now, in part, made its appearance. This is Mr. Hod- 
ſon's. His work comes out in numbers; but the num- 
ber which is to cotttain His Alphabet, &. is not yet 
| publiſhed: However; 'Thave ſeen enotigh of it to oon 
vince me, that there is nothing in it which ſhould in- 
duce me either to ſuppreſs or delay the publication of 
this. If the remainder of his fyſtem thould make ite 
appearance hefore this goes to the preſs,, I ſhall calcu: 
late the difference- betwern his and. mine. If not, I 
muſt leave this to be done by others; and that they 
may do it with the greater caſe, I ſhall write, by my 
own method, one of the examples which he has pro- 
miſed to give; and am of opinion that what I have 
ſaid in my title page of other fyſtems, will be found 
equally true of Mr. Hodſon's. This, however, I am 
ſure of, that my method of writing is at leaſt as legi- 
ble as his, and by far the ſhorteſt. —The example. I 
ſhall write is that which Mr, Hodſon fays he has writ- 
ten upon the moſt accompliſhed principles of the 
= with all the abbreviations delivered in his rules,” 

CHAP, 


has! _— IV. 


Tun Courantoon,” ol OS 


I N 8 this frſtem, with Dr. Mavor 65 85 ſhall 
begin with the, characters which conſtitute our alpha- 
bets; and ſpeak of their | implicity—di lindtion—jun&ion 
—competency—and of the character which i is. appropriated 
to each letter. ks | | 


*. . Simplicity of Charadters. 


As to the comparative fimplicity of our characters, 
this will beſt appear by inſpection. See plate 1. Vet 
I muſt obſerve, firſt with reſpe& to the 
1 PVowels: 111 e 

Dr. Mavor omits all intermediate vowels; ſo do I; and 
here, therefore, there is no diſſerence. When vowels 
begin words, Dr. M. ſometimes omits them; but in 
general he expreſſes them by dots or commas. Theſe, 
no doubt, are in themſelves the moſt ſimple marks that 
can be made; but then it muſt be remembered that 
they are always attended with a removal of the pen 
from the paper, which made Mr. Macauley conſider 
them as equal to complex characters. Whatever be in 
this, my method of expreſſing incipient vowels muſt 
be more fimple than dots or commas, or any other 
method which I have ſeen uſed by others; for I can 
expreſs every incipient vowel, with the greateſt poſſible 


legibility, without any other fign than the place on 
which 
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which I lay my pen when beginning to write the fol - 
lowing conſonant. This will be further explained in 
its proper place. Since, therefore, initial vowels are 
thus expreſſed, and ſince intermediate vowels are omit» - 
ted, the final vowels are all that we have occafion'to * 
write. Theſe: are expreſſed, -in Dr. M. 's fyſtem, like 
initial yowels, by [Yots and commas z for the Doctor 
deemed points alone inſufficient to expreſs all the 
vowels; but although this might be the caſe with re- 
pet bo iaitia! vowels, The objection will not equally. 
apply to vowels Hua; becauſe ſome of our 'vowels 
never occur at the end of Engliſh words - others but b 
ſeldom, which are moſtly provided for in this ſyſtem by » 
other means and others are pronounced ſo much alike, + 8 
that one mark, with the help of connection, may do N 
very well for both. We therefore expreſs the ſound of 
a and final, by a dot at the wt n us by a dot at 


Wen. 


that this is the moſt 1 and expeditious method of | 
managing the vowels that has hitherto been thought | 
of, I ſhall now ſpeak of the 


Conſonants. 


I have already obſerved, that the comparative ſim- 
plicity of our conſonants will beſt appear by inſpection; 
and ſhall only add, that, of the ſeventeen diſtinct cha- 
racers which form Dr. M.'s alphabet, ſeven are com- 
plex; whereas all mine are fimple. I uſe the word 
ſimple here, in a leſs ſtrict ſenſe; for the characters 
which Dr. M. uſes for þ and , and which I uſe for 

b, 
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g p, and x5 may, in à more ſtrict fenſe, be called 
complex; as being compounded of a curve and a right 
line z but as the curve and right line glide ſo imper- 
ceptibly into ench other, that it is hard to ſay where 
one ends and the other begins; and as theſe marks 
ſeem to be as readily formed as fimple curves, they 
may paſs: for: ſimple characters. But if it be infiſted 
upon that theſe characters alſo muſt be called bumper, 
then I ſay there are nine of them in Dr. M.'s alphabet, 
and only four in mine. As to The characters for double 
and triple con ſonants, although I have an advantage 
here alſo, I tor the ſake of W 


2. The Dolina. of bee. 


That all my characters are perfectly and eafily dil. 
tingu iſhable from each other, will be ſeen by a flight 
examination. The only characters which are alike, 
are the „ * 5s; but theſe are perfectly diſtinguiſhed 
from each other when joined to other characters, be- 
cauſe the r is always drawn upwards, and the s down- 
wards, And when the : ſtands alone, it is expreſſed 
by an inverted comma. See plate iii, But I myft 
acknowledge that Dr. M.'s characters are alſo ſuffi- 
ciently diſtin& from each other. 


3. The JonSico of Charatters. 


That all my characters will unite with eaſe and 
neatneſs, without confounding their difference, will 
appear by conſulting plate ii. where every two cha- 
raters are united in every way wherein it is poſſible 
they can meet. And here I think I have the advan- 

tage 
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tage of Dr. M. in two reſpectt. (1) When two per- 
pendicular, horizontal, -or. obſique right - lined charad- 
tert come together, he dives that the line ſhould be 
made: t wide its usual length ; but I think my method 
is moe compact an legible 5 which is, to begin all 
uch right · lined characters with a loop. See the man- 
ner of writing 8e, dd, mn; hn, rr, ak and 765 plate i 
is an exception to the general rule. (e) In joining 
Dri Ms g, , , thry and , to a prebeding cha- 
ructer, 'we ate not at liberty to turn the loop, which 
begins theſe charatters,' in the way which may hips. 
pen! to be moſt natural und eaſy 3)forras the identity 
of theſe Thara&ers depends upon the direction in which 
the loop is turned, we are often obliged to ſtop the 
natural motion of our pen, ani fall into an ugly and 
diffoult way of joining. Nut all the loops uſtd in my 
ſcheme, - (excopt' the garmination, ing may be turned 
either way, as may happen to be moſt ealy and natural 
in joining. The like may be ſaid of tha hooked cha- 
racters for p, v, b, and pr and alſo of the ſemi · elipti- 
1 and abr. e | | 


4. Competency of Cbaracters. 


Although my alphabet is. compoſed of the moſt 
ſimple marks, and each mark ſufficiemtly different from 
the reft, yet there is a competent number of them to 
expreſs all the different ſounds in the Englith-language; 
at leaſt they are as ſufficient for this purpoſe as Dr. 
Mavor's. I have ſpoken already of the vowels; the 
alphabet is completed thus—we have characters for 
fourteen (conſonants, viz. , d, f, g. k, l, m, n, Ps 7, 8, 
t, 
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t, . &, Which, with fix vowels, make twenty letters. 


The reſt are provided for thus; the letter c, always 


ſounds either ſoft, like 5, or hard, like &; therefore 
theſe letters will ſupply its place.— The letter g will 
ſupply the place of j.— When ö begins a word it is 
expreſſed by the place on which we lay our pen when 
beginning the following letter; when it follows c, 5, 
or t, it is expreſſed; by one or other of the characters 
which ſtand: for cb, 85, tb; therefore we. need no cha- 
racter for 5; yet I have given one, plate iii. The 
letter g never occurs in the Engliſh language without 
the vowel a immediately following; therefore we have 
one character for qu. When the letter v begins a 
word, it may be expreſſed, like all other initials, by 
the place on which we begin the following conſonant ; 
and in all other caſes its place is ſupplied by f.—The 
letters s and ſound ſo much alike, that one character 
will do for both, —Thus the twenty-ſix letters of our 
common alphabet are all provided for. Here, however, 
I claim no advantage over Dr. Mavor ; except that the 
lines afford me a method of expreſſing ou at the begin- 
ning of words, which cannot be done by his ſyſtem. 


5. The Appropriation of Cbaracters. 


As to the particular characters taken to expreſs each 
letter, the reader cannot be a competent judge of this, 
until he 'proceed to use them. The rule, however, 
which ſhould guide us in this important point is, to 
conſtruct the alphabet ſo, that thoſe characters which 
recur moſt frequently may be moſt eafily formed; yet 
due care muſt be employed to aflign to thoſe letters 

which 
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which moſt frequently occur in conjunbrion, hach hs. 


racters as will join with the greateſt eaſe and expedi- 
tion. T have paid particular attention to this rule; and 


as T had been in the habit of writing by Mr. Gurney's 
ſyſtem, for years before I thought of my own, I have 
only made fuch alterations in his alphabet, as appeared 
to me conducive to the ends here pointed out. How- 
ever, I acknowledge that Dr. Mavor has ſhewn great 
{kill in theſe points, and I elaim no advantage over him 
here, but what the reader himſelf ſhall diſcover, |” © 
Thus far upon the compariſon of alphabets.” 
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CARAT. V. 
Tu CourARISOR CONTINUED. - 


I ſhall now ſpeak of Prepoſitions, Terminations, and the 
uſe of Inatia/s in expreſſing whole words. 
1. Prepofitions, 3 
Dr. Mayor judiciouſly rejects all arbitrary marks 
for prepoſitions, and expreſſes them by their mitials. 
Thus in all words beginning with the prepoſition trans, 
he writes the letter t, then lifting his pen from the 


paper, lie writes the remainder of the word ſeparate 
5 ; 


is 


kram, but cloſa.to the faid letter ., Aud ſa of al other 
prepoſitions. which are to. be abbreviated, Short and 
gaſy as this method is, mine is far more ſo; for I ex- 
preſs. all ſugh prepoſitions ſimply by beginning the re- 
mainder af the word on the glaze; which ſtands for the 

initial of the prepoſition. .; For inſtancę, if I have to 
write any, word: which begins. with the prepoſition 
trans, I lay my pen on a certain plars which. ſtands, for 
the letter , and from thence, without raiſing pen from 
paper, I write the remainder pf the word. And ſo af 
all the reſt. This, with other hints I have given con- 
cerning letters places, will ſeem ſtrange to one who has 
looked no farther into this book ; but let him have a 
little patience, and all ſhall be made plain and eaſy. 


2. Termmations. 


Dr. Mavor's terminations and mine are, in general, 
pretty much alike ; the chief difference reſpects words 
ending in s. In common writing, this letter occurs at 
the end of words more frequently than any other ; for 
beſides its frequent gocourrence- in other caſes, it is 
generally employed to expreſs our plural number. But 
in ſhort- hand it muſt occur Gill oftener, becauſe it is 
always uſed to expreſs the ſoft found of c. Therefore, 
to abbreviate this termination muſt be of conſiderable 
importance; for although the advantage in each in- 
ſtance, taken fingly, may be but ſmall, yet as theſe 
inſtances; occur; ſo very often, they muſs upon the 
whole, tend greatly to ſhorten our work. I have before 
obſeryed that Dr. Mavor doubles all Tight-lined cha- 
racters, by making them twice their. -uſual; length. 

Now 
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Now eurviligas charpagearsmay .as well hedrawnitwice 
ſirgight line, Whay;Lprepaſe therefore is, that, with 
a few. eeefions, in all words ending 444 that letteg 
ſhall; be omitted, and che preceding Sonſonant da 
tice its uſual ige. This will ſaye the time of Roapping 
tha motion 2 pen Ws ITE 
baue Dit oe, matt inen 35 


2 
0 Jo #69 Jager 


= "nds expreſſed by (their FT 


Dr. Mayor, in common with others who have la- 
boured in this art, makes every letter in the alphabet 
ſtand for one, two, or more different words ; and in all 
ſuch inſtances, the initial, with the help of connec- 
tion, is rightly deemed ſufficient to difcover the word 
intended. Moreover, Dr. M. has ſaid, he has not in- 
creaſed the number of theſe abbreviations to the third 
part of what he might have done, without injuring 
legibility. Now my ſyſtem is more favourable to this 
mode of contraction than any. other whgtevenz becauſe, 
as will be _ we have 2 different . of ex- 


Derr 


greateſt eaſe, — and 3 one. 
quently we aan ſafely make. each letter ſtand for four 
times as many words, as if we had but one yay of 
writing them. This cannot properly be, called ufing 
arbitrary characters; becauſe the letter which is thus 
put for a whole word, is always, the initial of that 
ward. Nor ought it to be conſidered : as to nk for 
the: memory, ; for if. our alphabet conſiſted of four.times 


our number of letters, it is not to. be doubted that N 
al ſhort- 
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ſmort- hand writers would ſtill make each letter ſtand 
for two or more words. However, if any one ſhould 


tiünk it too much labour to commiit all theſe abbroyia- 


tions to memory, he may uſe as few of them as he 
pleaſes, and leave the reſt to others who may either 
be more induſtrious, or have better memories. Only 
he muſt allow that they may all be uſed by thoſe who 


can retain them without endangering legibility.—I 


might here ſpeak of other modes of contraction, but 
ſhall haſten to the conclufion of our compariſon. 


Cray. VI. 


Tux CoMPARISON CONCLUDED. 


THEORY is often found fallacious. Let us come to 
actual experiment, and, in this way, calculate the ad- 
vantages our theory Ae and aſcertain their 
amount. 

In plate xii you ſee the Lord's prayer, written firſt 
according to Dr. Mavor's ſyſtem, and then twice over 
by my own; firſt without, and then with the help of 
my new invented lines. It is plain at firſt fight that I 


have the advantage confiderably in each, but it is * 


laft which I ſhall here enlarge upon. 
In 


4 
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In comparing theſe ſpecimens, as to conciſeneſs, 
we maſt count every diftin& ſtroke, dot, and comma. 


By a diftin& ſtroke I mean, any line which, by its 


ſhape or fituation, is diſtinguiſnable from, another. 
But, to nt NI nd I ſhall be 
more particular. 

I reckon three diftin& marks in the firſt word of Dr. 
M.'s example, viz. a dot, a right line, and a ſmall 
ſtroke at one fide of that line. The ſecond word con- 
fiſts of four diſtinct marks, viz. two. circles, and two 
right lines. The third word is one fingle mark, being 
only a right line with a ſmall bending at one end. The 
fourth word conſiſts of /wo diſtin marks—the fifth 
conſiſts of one the fixth of three—the ſeventh of two 
the eighth of one---the ninth of #wo---the tenth of 
trv0---and the eleventh of fix---and ſo of the reſt, If 
this explanation be duly attended to, I expect that no 
two perſons will differ much ih counting the number of 
diſtinct marks in any of the given specimens. 

Dr. Mavor uſes (if I reckon right) about 123 diſ- 
tint marks in writing the Lord's prayer: I write it 
with about 63; the difference is 60. 

In plate xiii, you will find a letter to a friend againſt 
waſte of time. To write this letter, Dr. M. uſes about 
525 diſtin& marks, and I write it with 276. The 4 
ference is 249. 

Plate the xiv, contains the firſt twenty - one verſes of 
the twenty-ninth chapter of Job. Dr. Mayor has 
written this alſo; but I think it unneceſſary to tran- 
ſcribe any more of his examples. Suffjoe it to ſay, that 
he uſes about 646 diſtin& marks to write theſe verſes, 
and I write them with 393; the difference is 253. 

C - Flats 
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Plate the xv, is occupied by Fabricius reply to 
Pyrrhas. This, t00, is one af Dr, Mavar's examples. 
Is wiiting it, he employs about ſes haſt marks; I 
uſe 467 ; the diflexence is 301, 

There are other ſpecimens in Dr. Mavar's treatiſe, 
and I have found upon trial that the above diſſerence is 
pretty uniform through the whole. 

It is obvious, however, that the difference is ſame- 
what greater in one ſpecimen thay in another. There- 
fore, the fair way of eſtimating the true difference, is 
to add all the given examples together, and thus ſee 
hat difference there is upon the whole, taking one 
with the other. Thus 7 ; 

In writing the foreſajd examples, Dr Mavor uſes 
about $060 diſtinct marks; I write them with about 
1199 ; the difference is 861.—This difference is conſi- 
derably above one half the number of marks I take to 
write the whole; which ſhews that I can write all theſe 
examples once, and above one balf over again, in the 
time that I could write them once only by Dr, Mayor's 
ſyſtem. 

I ſhall now place this adrantage in another light, 
by turning the difference in the number of diſtinct 
marks into a difference of time, and ſhew how many 
minutes will be ſaved by my ſyſtem, in one hour's 
writing. 

Let us ſuppoſe, then, that the foreſaid examples may 
be read, audibly and diftinaly, as a good ſpeaker 
would addreſs his hearers, let us ſuppoſe, I ſay, that 
all theſe examples may be thus read, in the ſpace of 
bx 
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fis minutes.“ If they may de yedd in that uma, it is 
plain we mult be able to write them in that time, if we 
would keep up with a ſpeaker, If this be the true 
time of reading and writing theſe ſpecimens, we are 
bound to make 1109 diſtin marks with out pen in 
that time; for this is the number of marks I uſe in 
writing the ſaid ſpecimens. We have ſeen that Dr. 
Mavor uſes 2060, Now we aſk, if 1199 marks require 
fix minutes, how many minutes will 2060 require ? 
The anſwer is, 10 minutes, and ſome ſeconds, Henee 
it is plain that in 6 minutes writing, we ſave 4. Let 
us alk again, if in 6 minutes writing we fave 4 mi- 
nutes, how many minutes ſhall we ſave in one hour ? 
The anſwer is, 40. Thus it appears that I can write 
as much by my own method in one hour, as I could by 
Dr. Mavor's in an hour and forty minutes, 
This compariſon, though not fo minute as it might 
be, may ſerve to give the reader an iden of the adyan- 
tages attending this method of ſhort-writing. To 
thoſe who would inveſtigate more narrowly; I muſt 
obſerve, 70 


1. The Reader will perceive that in the above cal- 


, C2 dulation 
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* Any one may ſatlsfy himſelf about this, by reading the 


examples referred to, as they are printed at the end of the 


book. [But although I thought it more natural to ſtate the 
queſtion according to the true time of reading and writing 
theſe examples; yet the reader may eaflly perceive that any 


other ſuppoſed time would equally ſhew the true difference 


between the two ſyſtems, 30 that If I had allowsd only 4 
minutes, or if I had ſaid 8, Rill there would be 40 taingtes 
ved in an hour's writing. 


we 
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culation I dropped ſome ſeconds of time, which, if car- 
ried into the final account, would have made the time 
ſaved in an hour's writing to be 43, inſtead of 40 mi- 
nutes.. | 
2. There are a greater proportion of the ſhorter cha- 
racers in my examples, than in Dr. M.'s. All the 
characters we uſe may be reduced to two claſſes. In 
the rt we may place, dots, commas, and ſimple right 
lines; and in the ſecond, curves, right lines turned a lit- 
tle at one end, and circles, Of the firſt, which conſiſts 
of the ſhorteſt marks, there are in Dr. M.'s examples, 
1140; and of the ſecond claſs, there are 920; making 
in all the 2060 characters with which he writes the ſaid 
examples. But in mine there are 830 of the ſhorter 
claſs, and only 369 of the longer. Now 830 are more 
in compariſon with 369, than 1140 are with 920. | 
.3, In writing the foreſaid examples, Dr. M. raiſes 
his pen from the paper, 1104 times; I do ſo 879 times. 
Conſequently, in about fix minutes writifg, he takes 
pen from paper 225 times oftener than I do; which in 
one hour's writing amount to a difference of 2250 re- 
movals of the pen. | 
I ſhall now proceed to ſhew, that although my 
method of ſhort writing has ſo great an advantage in 
Point of brevizy, it is, nevertheleſs, at leaſt as legible as 
Dr Mavor's. This will appear at once by conſulting 
page 44. Here you ſee the fore-mentioned Letter 
againſt waſte of time, written in our common alphabet 
characters. In the line marked C, the words are 
ſpelled in the common way; the line marked M, ſhews 
the degree of legibility in Dr. Mavor's ſhort-hand ; 
and the line marked R, ſhews that of my own, Only 
I muft 
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I muſt apprize the learner, that in every inſtance where 
a whole word is fignified by its initial in ſhort-hand, I 
have here printed the word in full. The example here 
referred to, will at once ſerve to ſhew the comparatiye - 
legibility of the two ſchemes, and alſo to give the 
learner an idea of the mode of ſpelling Py by 
ſhort-hand writers in general. 

I ſhall only add, that the particular example which 
[ have fingled out for the purpoſe of -compariſon in point 
of legibility, is one of thoſe wherein I haye the greateſt 
advantage with reſpect to brevity. 


nr. VII. 


CAN WE FOLLOW A SPEAKER ? 


WHAT has beer already ſaid will, I ſuppoſe, be ſuf- 
ficient to convince ſome readers, that this ſyſtem will, 
when they are perfect maſters of it, certainly enable 
them to follow a ſpeaker. For fince we muſt believe 
that Dr. Mavor's ſyſtem will enable ſome very expert 
writers to perform this, we may reaſonably conclude 
that a ſyſtem which ſo far exceeds his in.brevity, will 
enable others to do ſo, although they ſhould not be the 
quickeſt writers in the world. 

Another 
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Another eonfideration whieh may help the learner to 
form a judgment upon this queſtion is—In the given 

imens there are about 940 words, written with 
about 1199 fimple dots, commas, and lines. From 
hence it is eafy to calculate, that we are bound to 
make no more than four of theſe firpple marks, in the 
time occupied by a ſpeaker in pronouncing three words. 
And ſeeing that many of the ſaid words confiſt of two, 
three, or more fyllables, every one of which requires a 
diftin& motion of the organs of ſpeech, it is plain that 
the ſpeaker muſt move his tongue quicker than we do 
our fingers, or elſe we ſhall be obliged to wait for him. 

But the learner may prove the queſtion before us, 
in a way which muſt remove all doubt. Let him read 
the given ſpecimens,* as they. are printed at the end 
of the book, and note the number of minutes they 
took in reading. Let him then try how many random 
marks he can make in the ſame ſpace of time. If he 
finds he can make 1199, he muſt be convinced that, 
when he has learned to write ſhort-hand, as readily as 
he writes long-hand, he will then be able to follow a 
ſpeaker. I know that an ordinary writer may make 
about 230 diſtin marks with his pen in one minute: 
he muſt be able to make above 300 in that time if he 
follows a ſpeaker by Dr. Mavor's method; but if he 
uſes mine, he is not bound to make above 200. 


Cnay. 
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| * Vis, The Lord's Prayer; a Letter again® waſte of 
time; Job. xxix. and Fabriciug's zeply te Rywhae, 
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Cats, VIE. 
Or rer ros orn. 


Or gew.invented Bus ave intended, amg oriiey 
things, tv expreſs the firſt læteer of every word we 
write. To this end there are as many diftine pluves 
among the lines, as there are lvtters in our dpheber, 
and thefe prurrr are called by the nemes of our letterm 
So that in writmg any word, Wo. lay our peu o the 
place whictr fands for Me init of that word}, and'frons 
thence we proceed! to write the feeond letter. Thoſe 
who have been nfed ty expreſs vowels by beginning: 
the following conſonant in the vowel's place, will 
readily compretiend ry meaning: to others it hull be 
fully explained i its proper place. 

Now to this metho@ of expreſſing” the: miriab of 
every word, ſome-mny ſtey, It wil coſt us · more time 
to conflder about the proper plucu tu Jay” ow! pen, thaw 
_ it wolf to write the initial lettec I confeſs FE ona 
ſuſpectect that this might by the ouſe, and the: objectiom 
appeared ſb formidable that Þ had thoughts of Ibyingf 
aſſde this uſt of the lines, But reaſbning: on the ſub- 
jeck made the objecłion appear Ibſti weighty. ant expe- 
rience convincet me there was:nothing in ĩt; for my 
pen moves now as readily* to the: right line, witliout 
any previous confideration at! all, aw the: finger of a 
harper to tile right ſtring. 

Mautfng upon this ſeheme; If recollected: withi what 

eaſe 
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eaſe and readineſs I uſed to expreſs intermediate vowels 
in ſhort-hand, in a way fimilar to this of expreſſing 
Initials. But then the yowels' places were fewer in 
number, and conſequently eaſier n at firſt 
fight. 
I recolleQed, however, that I had ſeen in a printing 
office, the ſetter of the preſs, and the diſtributor of the 
letters, perform a taſk fimilar to this. The little boxes 
before them, which are far more numerous than the 
diſtin& places on our lines, contain, every one its pro- 
per letter; and the artiſt's hand moves to the right 
ſpot as naturally, and with as little premeditation, as 
is neceſſary for us. Shall a ſhort-hand writer, thought 
I, confeſs himſelf incapable of equal dexterity ?—But 
theſe men have ſerved an apprenticeſhip to this buſi- 
neſs, and ſeven years are too long to be learning ſhort- 
hand! 
Standing by the fide of a little child one day, as 
ſhe was playing a lively air on her piano forte, and ob- 
serving with what rapidity her little fingers flew from 
key to key, I aſked her mamma whether ſhe had been 
ſeven years in acquiring ſuch readineſs ? Upon hearing 
that ſhe had not been in the world much above that 
time, I thought I muſt either continue my lines, or ac- 
knowledge that I was not near so clever as little Miſs, 
I was aſhamed of the latter; but thoſe who are not ſo, 
will continue to object to the lines, and muſt leave 
them for the uſe of this little child and her equals, 

But ſome may ſay, the time ſpent in ruling the 
paper is equal to that ſaved in writing.“ Suppoſe this 
to be true, is it nothing to a ſhort-hand writer to have 


it in his power to do so much of his work before the 
Bt time 
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time of writing arrives ? Is it no advantage to one, 
who has to follow a ſpeaker, that he can write a confi, 
derable part of an oration with his ruler, before the. 
orator opens his lips ? But this objection wholly. 
vaniſhes when it is conſidered that we may have our 


paper ruled by others at a ſmall expence, 


Cnay. IX. | Sn 


DIRECTIONS FOR THE LEARNER. 


1. THERE are three horizontal, and two perpendicu- 
cular lines, See plate iv. fig. 1. 

2. Theſe five lines furniſh us with twenty diſtin 
places, which places are. pointed out by twenty dots. 
See figure 2. . 

3. Theſe twenty places are to be named after the 
twenty letters which are ſeen, figure 3. And the 
order in which theſe letters are placed, ſhews the par- 
ticular letter after which each place is named. That 
is, the place on the lines (fig. 2.) which correſponds 
with the place of A, (fig. 3.) is to be called a: the 
place on the lines (fig. 2.) which anſwers to the place 
of = (fig. 3.) is to be called e. And fo of all the reft. 
The places themſelves, I ſay, are to be thus named; and 


theſe dots and letters are fixed on theſe places, only to 
ſhew the name of each place; for when the dots and 
letters are away, ſtill theſe places are to be called, a, e, 
i o, u, b,d,f, g, l, h n, n, Ps T, 8, I, Wyn, . 

4. The firſt leſſon, therefore, is to fix the ſtenogra- 
phic alphabet in the memory, as delineated, fig. 3. 
For by learning the letters as they ſtand Bere, you will 
at the ſame time learn the names of the places on which 
they ſtand. 

5. When this is done, you may proceed to confider 
Ggure the 4th and 5th of the ſame plate. In fig. 4. 
| you ſee eight places more; four above the lines, and 
four below them ; and fig. 5. ſhews you the names of 
theſe eight places. —I might have united this leſſon 
with the former, but thought it would be eaſier for the 
learner, to divide them thus. 

6. Beſide the characters which you ſee in the laſt 
mentioned plate, there are others, plate iii. fig. 2, 3) 4. 
which you ſhould alſo fix well in your memory ; and if 
you. are a. yaung, beginner in ſtenography, you are ad- 
vided. to praceed flowly,, and maſter one thing before 
you proceed to a ſecond. It would be well if you could 
reftrain; your impatience ſo far as to ſpend ſome. time in 
writing, all the characters ſingly, before you attempt to 
join them; and you ſhould aim at neatness, beauty, 
and great exactnaſs im the ſhape of your letters. 

7. When you can name all the characters readily, 
and. alſo their correſponding places en the lines, you 
may begin to uſe them in writing /ingle- words, For 
which. purgoſe. you. muſt rule: your paper according to 
the ſpecimen given,, plate iii, fig, 1. Theſe lines, you. 
fee,. are no more than a continuation or extenſion of the 

three 


throe horizontal and two perpendieular nes before 
mentioned. 

8. Our manner of writing and ſpelling is exemplified 
in a very eaſy way, plate v, which I ſhall explain thus; 
to write the word af, I lay my pen on 4 (the place ſa 
called) and write the character for ?; end, is written 

dy laying the pen on e, and making nd ;—inference, is 
written by laying the pen on 5, and making rns 
Nr, by laying the pen on o, and writing fr utter, 
lay the pen on u, write ir ;—bend, lay pen on , write 
nd;—did, pen on d, and write d; He, pen on f, 
write w j---get, pen on g, write 1;-—Iill, pen on þ, 
write I; end, pen on }, write nd;---men, pen on my 
write #: j---new, pen en u, write w ;---pen, lay that 
inftrament on p, and write » ;---7;/en, pen on r, write 
mn; n, pen on 5, write n ;---furn, pen on 4, write 
”m j---word, pen on w, write rd ;---examine, pen on 
x, write mn ;---yet, pen on y, write t ;---young, pen on 
V wnite 2g; eld, pen on B;, write {d;-=-chance, pen 
on eb, write 1:;---/Dameftl, pen on /, write ;- 
Boughilefs, pen on 7h, write 16; ours, pen on ov, - 
write 55;---quit, pen on qu, write t;---ſiratagem, pen 
en +, write g; and ſo of all the reſt. 

9. Before you begin to write whole ſentences, it 
wilt be proper to get in memory, the ſignification of the 
eharaQers when alone; or, which is the ſame thing, the 
meaning of dots and commas in the letters places. For 
this purpoſe, conſult plate vi. vii, In the firſt of theſe 

| you ſte that a dot in the place called a, ſtands for the 

article a, and at other times, for the conjunction and. 

But if inſtead of a dot, you make a comma in the place 
called a, then this comma ſtands for &wo words at 
once, 
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once, viz, the conjunction and, with the article the, or 
elſe ſome one or other of the pronouns, be, foe, it, they. 
So that a comma in a, always fignifies and the, or and 
be, or and ſhe, or and it, or and they. This may appear 
at firſt fight to be taking great liberties with legibility; 
but a little conſideration will ſerve to ſhew that the 
connexion will always determine which couple of words 
the comma is intended to expreſs. If it ſtands for and 
the, it muſt needs be followed by a ſub/tantive to which 
the article the points, and which will not agree with 
either and he, and ſhe, and it, or and they ; for we ne- 
ver ſay, and he man, and ſhe table, and it pen, &c. So 
that when a ſubſtantive follows a comma in a, the 
comma muſt ſignify and the, — Again, when the comma 
is not- followed by a ſubſtantive, and muſt therefore 
either ſignify and he, and ſhe, and it, or and they, we 
may always know which of theſe is intended by what 
toes before. For the words and he, muſt always be 
preceded by the mention of ſome male; and /be, by a 
female; and it, by a thing; and and they, by ſome 
perſons or things of either gender. The like may be 
ſaid of fimilar contractions which follow; and I am the 
more explicit upon them, becauſe, for aught I know, 
this mode of contraction is perfectly new, very ſafe, and 
exceedingly uſeful. And I may add, it may be uſed 
with equal eaſe and ſafety by 4 perſon who does not 
underftand the grammatical phraſes uſed aboye in its 
defence. To proceed: in this plate you ſee alſo, that 
a dot in the place called b, ftands for either, be, by, or 
beyond; but a comma in the ſame place ſignifies, either 
by the, by bim, by ber, by it, or by them. A dot in d, 

is Zo, die, duty, duties; but a comma in the ſame place, 
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is day, days, daily. A dot in , is ever, every ; a com. 
ma there is, every one, or every where, And ſo of all 
the reſt.---There is a fimilar uſe made of dots and 
commas, plate vii, only it is to be noticed, that theſe 
are diſtinguiſhed from the former by being removed 
one place more to the right hand. For inſtance, a dot 
in 4, is here ſaid to ſtand for above or away; and a 
comma in the ſame place is, accord, accorded, accord» 
ing, accordingly, or about; but this dot or comma is 
not, like thoſe mentioned before, to be made in the 
firſt a's place you come to, but in the ſecond ; and thus 
an empty place will always precede theſe latter dots 
and commas, —Although there are ſo many words ex- 
preſſed in this way, yet they are in general ſo adapted 
to affift the memory, that they will be ſooner learned 
than one quarter the number of other words. For in- 


| ſtance, the words in the firſt column of plate vi, conſiſt 


chiefly of three ſorts. Firſt, pronouns; ſecondly, words 


followed by pronouns in the ſecond column; and thirdly, 
monoſyllables which have but one conſonant, and end with 


a vowel; ſuch as, be, by, do, die, foe, gay, go, joy, key, 
lay, lie, no, &c. And if you try to write any of theſe 
little words, you will eafily gueſs the reaſon of EXe 
prefling them by dots.---The ſecond column in this 
plate will ſpeak for itſelf. The collection of words in 


plate vii, is neither ſo extenſively uſeful, nor ſo well 


ſuited to aſſiſt the memory, as the former. I ſhall 


only obſerve concerning them, that they conſiſt partly 

of ſuch prepoſetzons as are uſed ſeparately; and this 
will be ſome help to the memory of the grammarian. 
10. After you have got in memory as many of the 
'forefaid contractions as you judge — you may 
proceed 
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proceed to the inſeparable prepoſitions, plate viii, which 
need but little explanation. Here you ſee a dot on the 
ſecond place of a, with the prepoſitions anta, anti, ad- 
van, oppoſite to it, This is to ſhew that the place on 
which the dot ſtands, is called anta, anti, or advas. 
The firſt word: of the ſecond column ſhews you how to 
uſe this place, viz. if you have to write the word 
advance, you lay your pen on the place called advan, 
and write s, which is advans, And ſo of all the other 
words in this plate, 

11, You ſhould next turn your thoughts to the ler- 
minations, plate ix. The firſt and third columns con- 
tain the terminations, and the ſecond and fourth co- 
lumns ſhew you how to uſe them. Some of theſs ter- 
minations, you ſee, are uſed ſeparately, others are 
Joined to the preceding part of the word. The letter þ 
is uſed to expreſs ad, add, id, ud; but in the two firſt 
caſes the 4 is begun in the vowel a's place ; in the 
third caſe it is begun in the vowel i's place; and in the 
laſt, it is begun in the vowel u's plaoe. The reaſon of 
this is obvious, viz. becauſe ad begins with a; ic, 
with i; and ua, with u. You will obſerve a ſimilar 
diſtinction in other terminations. A dot below, figni- 
fies, ity ; and two of them, ities : ſee city, cities. The 
termination lay, low, ly, may be joined to the preced- 
ing part of the word, and the convex fide may be either 
turned to the right, as in delay, below, or to the left, 
as only,—This is the character we uſe for gu; but as 

we 
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* I call theſe the vowels places, becauſe they are the 
„K 
vowels, See plate iii. 
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we neyer write gu at the end of words, therefore this 
termination can never be miſtaken for gu, ; The termi- 
nation ing and ings, are the ſame, and fo are viow and 
tions; except that in the fingular number you may ſes 
I turned my pen in the {ame direction you do when 
vou wind up your watch; but in the plural numben, 
the pen is turned in the contrary direction. In moi 
other caſes, when the letter s ſhould terminate a word 
it is oanitted, and the preceding conſonant is made 
twice its uſual ſize.— Tbe termination ture, is expreſſad 
by the letter /, drawn upwards : ſee {arture. 

12, You may now conſult plates x, xi, where you 
have examples of the perſons, moods, and tenſes, The 
firſt thing to be done here, is to fix in memory the 
charafers which ſtand for the pronouns; which you ſee 
in the firſt column, This done, confder the fecond 
and third columns, where you ſee the places which 
ſtand for the auxiliary or helping verbs. Here you ſa 
that the ſecond place of o, ſtands for the verb do; the 
ſecond place of d, ſtands for the verb did; the ſecond 
place of h, ſtands for have; andſo of the reſt, *—_When 
you have learned the characters for pronouns, and the 
places of the verbs, you may begin to join them toge- 
ther, according to the examples given. Thus, if you 
would write the words, I do, you have only to lay your 

= 
* I muſt Jae: vine tines aan 
here, and cannot expect that Engliſhmen will like it the bot - 
ter for that: neither indeed do I; but I ſabmit to it for the 
ſake of other advantages, However, although this mode of 


contraction is worth the trouble of learning, thoſe who do 
not like it, are not bound to uſe it. 
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pen on the place called do, and write the character 
Which ſtands for J. —Or if you have to write the words, 

T did, lay your pen on the place which ſtands for did, 
and make the ſame character as before. But if inſtead 
of I do, or T did, you had to write, we do, we did, it 
is only necessary to write the character for «we, inſtead 
| of that for J. And ſo of the reſt. Again: ſuppoſe 
che tegative particle not, was to be joined to either of 
the former expressions, it may be done by adding the 
letter 7 to the pronoun; as you fee in the words I do 
not, I did not. In like manner, if the verb be was to 
be joined, it is to be done by adding the letter ö; as 
you ſee in the example, I might not be. Or when the 
word been is to be joined, you need only add the letter 
7; as in the example, I have not betn.—And when the 
verb have is to be joined to a preceding pronoun and 
auxiliary verb, it is done by adding the letter v; as in 
the example, I may have been.—In ſuch caſes, you 
have only to remember that the auxiliaries be, been, 
bave, and the particle not, are expressed by the letters 
, n, v, and t, reſpectively. Upon theſe principles all 
the given examples are written. We muſt here make 
an exception in fayour of the word ought ; for we have 
one place for ought, another for ought to, and a third 
for ought not to. So that if you want to write the 
words, I ought, lay your pen on the place called ought, 
and write the pronoun 1; if you would write; I ought 
40, lay your pen on the place called ought to, and write 
the pronoun J, as before; and if the words, I ougbt not 
o, are to be expreſſed, Jay your pen on the place called 
.ought not to, and ſtill write the pronoun J, without 
mare.— There are two particulars here to which I muſt 
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fpeak. Firſt, in the above rules, and in moſt of the 
given examples, the pronoun is read before the verb ; 
but in ſome caſes the pronoun muſt follow, as when a 
queſtion is aſked, ought not theſe * Obſerve, therefore, 
when ever the verb is to be read before the pronoun, 
you proceed as uſual, only you muſt conclude with an 


xi. Another thing I muſt notice is this, namely 

have made three different uſes of the ſecond places of 
letters on the lines; (1) to expreſs whole words by 
means of dots and commas; (2) to expreſs inſeparable 
prepofitions, by writing thereon the latter parts of 
words ; and (3) to expreſs the auxiliaty verbs, when 
the pronouns are written in theſe places Now it may 
occur to the young beginner, that the two laſt men- 
tioned uſes of theſe places are ſo much alike, that, in 
reading, he will find it difficult to know one from the 
other, or to tell when he is to read them as prepoſitions, 
and when as auxiliary verbs. But experience will 


Inverted comma, according to 8 
we 


make this eaſy. And if at firſt he finds it too much 


for him, let him write all his inſeparable prepoſitions 
with a dot, according to the laſt example, plate vii. 
The word referred to is, circumvent, The ſhorteſt way 
of writing this word, is to lay the pen on the place 
called circum, and write the letters vnt. But inſtead 
of this, the learner may make a dot in the ſaid place, 
and cloſe beſide it write unt. 

13. Lest I ſhould omit any thing that Wicht be 
uſeful to the learner, I ſhall now go over two of the 
written examples, and ſhew, word by word, how each 
is expreſſed. The firſt ſhall be the Lord's prayer, 
written without the uſe of the lines; and the ſecond, 
. D the 
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the letter againſt waſte of time, written with the 
een: ad | 
Fir/t, the Lord's prayer. Our (write the character 
for ou, and the letter 7.) Father (the letter 7, and the 
character for tbr.) which (the letter «y ſtands for which.) 
art (vi is ſufficient, ſounding the r full.) in (n in i's 
place.) heaven (5 ſtands for heaven.) hallowed (lay 
pen in a's place, and write ud, which is aled.) be 
(the letter 5.) thy (ib ſtands for thy.) name (um.) thy 
(th.) kingdom (+ is kingdom.) come (Im.) thy (zB.) 
will («vl.) be (S.) done (du.) on (lay pen on o's place, 
and write n.) earth (lay pen on e, and write 7b.) as 
(lay pen on a, and make 3.) it (lay pen on i, and make 
t.) is (lay pen on i, and make 5.) in (u.) heaven (þ.) 
give (gv.) us (lay pen on u, and make 5s.) this (45 
made twice its uſual ſize, becauſe in moſt words ending 
with s, that letter is omitted, and the preceding letter 
is thus enlarged.) day d with a dot in 2's place.) our 
(character for oz, and letter 7.) daily (d, with the ter- 
mination .) bread (brd.) and (dot above the line.) 
forgive (frgv.) us (lay pen in u, and make 3.) our 
(charaQter for oz, and letter r.) debts (the letter d, and 
made twice its uſual ſize, for the reaſon before given.) 
as (lay pen in a, and write s.) we (w, which is the 
character for the pronoun we; but when we write 
without the lines, the pronouns muſt all be made above 
the imaginary line on which you write.) forgive gv.) 
our (as before.) debtors (the letters dt, ander made 
twice its uſual ſize.) lead (Id.) us (lay pen on #'s 
place, and write s.) not (ut.) into (lay pen on 2's place, 
write nt, and dot in os place.) temptation (/mft, with 
the termination tion) but (St.) deliver (dlvr.) us (as 
h before. ).. 
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before.) from , ſtands for from.) evil (lay may es 
place, and: write __ amen (lay pad a's place, and 
write un.) 

"Secondly,' Letter Fe waſte of time Converſe 
(comma in #'s ſecond place.) often (pen on o, write fn.) 
with (pen on w, write 65.— This character, when 
alone, muſt always be drawn upwards; but when 
joined to others, it may be drawn either upwards or 
downwards.) yourſelf (dot in 5.) and (dot in a.) nei- 
ther (pen on u, write the character for tbr.) laviſh 
(pen on i, write v, and the character for h.) your (dot 
in y.) time (pen on t, write n.) nor (pen on u, write 
7.) ſuffer (pen on 5,7 write fr.) others (pen on o, write 
the character for thr, and the letter . The letter 3, 
might have been omitted here; but this mode of con- 
traction may be uſed or not, according as convenience 
or fancy dictates.) to (dot in t.) rob (pen on r, write 
5.) you (dot in ow.) of it (comma in o. This, and all 
other contractions, are according to the rules laid 
down.) many (pen in n, write n, dot in 5's place.) of . 
(dot in o.) our (pen in ou, write v.) hours (pen in on, 
write rs; for h̊ at the beginning of words may be omit- 
ted, when any advantage is gained thereby.) are (dot 
in 7.) ſtolen (pen on 5, write ni) from us (comma in 
F:) and (dot in a.) others (pen on o, write hrs.) paſs 
(dot in p.) infenfibly (pen on the prepoſition in, vrite 
s, and n twice its uſual fize, and finiſh with the termi- 
nation bly ;- which:together make in/»/>ly.) away (dot 
in'e's ſecond place.) but (pen on i write 1.) of (dot in 
o.) both (pen in b, write th.) theſe (pen in tb, write 2.) 


loſſes (pen in I, write s twice its, uſual fize.—Obſerve, 


when any other letter is made twice its uſual ſize, it 
D 2 ſtands 
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ſtands for itſelf and the letter s alſo; but when the let- 
ter s is made twice its common ſize, then it muſt be 
read as /s.—Obſerve alſo, two letters of one name are 
never written together in ſhort-hand, without a ſup- 
poſed vowel between.) the (dot in th.) moſt (dot in 
m.) ſhameful (pen on /bame, and write f.—See plate 
viii.) is (pen on i, write s.) that which (comma in 
1b.) happens (pen on b, write the character for pn 
twice its common length.) through (dot in the ſecond 
place of 7h.) our (pen on oz, write r.) own (pen on o, 
write u.) negle& (pen on u, write gi, and the termi- 


nation e&.—Obſerve, this termination may often be 


written without taking off the pen.) if (pen on z, 
write f.) we (dot in uw; which ftands for us or we.) 
take (pen on t, write k.) the (dot in h.) trouble (pen 
in tr, write B.) to (dot in .) obſerve (pen in obs, 
write rv.) we ſhall (lay your pen on the place of the 
auxiliary, Hall, and write the character for the pronoun 


eve.) find (pen on 5, write nd.) that (pen on th, write 


t.) one (pen on , write n; for in ſhort-hand, we ſpell 
as we pronounce.) conſiderable (dot in x.) part (pen 
on pr, write t.) of (dot in o.) our (pen on ou, write 7.) 
time (pen on t, write m.) is (pen on i, write 5.) ſpent 
pen on s, write pnt,) in (pen on i, write u.) doing (pen 
on d, write the termination ing.) evil (pen on e, write 
vl.) and the (comma in a.) other (pen on o, write 
the character for tbr.) in (pen on i, write u) doing (as 
before) nothing (dot in o.) or (write r in o's place.) 
in (write n in i's place.) doing (as before.) what (write 
t in w.) we ſhould not (write the pronoun we, and the 
letter t, in the place called hu.) do (dot in d.) we 
do not (lay your pen on the verb do, and write the 
| pronoun 


/ 
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pronoun «ve and the letter 2.) ſeem (write m in 3.) to 
(dot in .) know (dot in .) the (dot in 45.) value (pen 
on For v, write I, and dot in u's place.) of (dot in o.) 
time (n in t.) nor (in write r.) how (dot in oz's ſecond 
place.) precious (pen on pr, write the character for 
fb, and the letter s.) a (dot in a.) day (dot in d.) is (in 
i write 3.) nor (in x write 7.) do (dot in d.) we (dot in 
u.) conſider (dot in k.) that (in { write t.) every (dot 
in e.) moment (in » write the termination ment, 
brings (in 5 write 7 and the termination ings.) us (dot 
in u) nearer (dot in the ſecond place of u.) our (in ou 
write 7.) end (in en write d.) reflect (in v write , and 
the termination 1.) upon (comma in #'s ſecond place.) 
this (in th write 3.) I (dot in i.) intreat (in the prepo- 
fition in, write trt.) you (dot in ou.) and (dot in à.) 
keep (in I write p.) a (dot in à.) ftrit (dot in „r.) ac- 
, count (in à write Ent.) of (dot in o.) time (in f write 
m.) procraſtination (in pr write I, the character for 
ri, the letter a, and the termination tion.) is the (com- 
ma in i.) moſt (comma in m,) dangerous (in d write 
ngr, making r twice its common length.) thing (in 65 
write ing.) in (in i write u.) life (in &write f.) nothing 
(dot in 0.) is (in « write s.) properly (in pr write the 
character for pr, and the termination .) ours (in on 
write rs.) but (in 6 write t.) the (dot in 5) inſtant (in 
the prepoſition in write s, and the termination tant) we 
(dot in 2.) breath (in br write th.) in (in i write u.) 
and (dot in @.) all (in @ write I.) the (dot in 5.) reſt 
in v write /t.) is (in i write s.) nothing (dot in o.) it 
is (in the verb is write the pronoun it.) the (dot in th.) 
only (in o write u, and the termination .) good (in g 
write d4 we (dot in u.) poſſeſs (in p write /s.) but (in 
h 
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b write t.) then (in th write n.) it is (as before.) fleet- 
ing (in F write It, and the termination ing.) and the 
(comma in a.) firſt (in fr write ff.) comer (in & write 
mr.) robs (in write h twice its common length.) us 
(dot in a.) of it (comma in o) men (in m write n.) are 
dot in r.) ſo (dot in g.) weak (in e write K.) that (in 
_ th write t.) they (dot in 5.) think (in th write nk.) 
they (dot in tb.) oblige (in o write 50g.) by (dot in 6.) 
giving (in g write v, and the termination ing.) of « ö 
(dot in o.) trifles (in tr write fs.) and (dot in a) yet (in 
y write .) reckon-(in r write In.) that (in th write t.) 
time (in t write m.) as (in @ write 3.) nothing (dot in 
0.) for which (comma in v.) the (dot in th. moſt (com- 
ma in m.) grateful (in gr write gf.) perſon (in pr ; 
write /n.) in the (eomma in i.) world (dot in w.) can 
(in I write n.) never (in » write vr.) make (in m write | 
E.) amends (in @ write mn, making u twice its uſual 
length.) let (in I write /.) us (dot in a.) therefore (dot 
in the ſecond place of th.) conſider (dot in I.) time (in 
t write m.) as the (comma in s.) moſt (comma in m.) 
valuable (in v write-/, and the termination Be.) of (dot 
in o.) all (in à write J.) things (in 75 write the termi- 
nation ings.) —Obſerve, when this termination is joined 
to another character, the plural number is diſtinguiſhed 
from the ſingular by the direction of your pen in ſorm- 
ing the circle ; but when it is alone, this is impoffible, 
and therefore you muſt expreſs the plural mgs, by 
making the circle twice its uſual fize.) and (dot in a. 
every (dot in e.) moment (in write the termination 
ment.) ſpent (in s write pnt.) without (comma in the 
ſecond place of w.) ſome (in s write ) improvement 
(in m write the character for pr, the letter v, and the 
termination 
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termination ment. Note, the ſound of an initial vowel 
is ſometimes included in the following conſonant.) in 
(in i i write n.) virtue (dot in the ſecond place of v.) or 
in o write r. ſome (in s write m.) advancement (in the 
place called 2 write 3, and the termination ment. ) 
in (in i write u.) goodneſs (in g write dns.) as the 
comma in s.) greateſt (in gr write 5%) ſublunary (in 
the prepoſition ſub write lur, and dot in 's place, loſs 
{in 1 write s,) 

14. There are ſome other WF of abbreviation 
practiſed by ſhort-hand writers, but I have made little 
or no uſe of them. I ſhall, however, mention two or 
three of the chief, —(1) When a word is long, and the 
connection will afford much help in fixing the ſenſe, it 
may be ſufficient to write the firſt, firſt and ſecond, or 
firſt, ſecond and laſt letters. Our lines afford us ſuch 
help that we can always expreſs the two firſt letters of 
a word, with one ſimple ſtroke. Therefore when words 
are to be thus abbreviated, lay your pen on the-place 
of the initial, and write the ſecond, or the ſecond and 
laſt conſonants. And if you leave a wider ſpace than 
uſual between the abbreviated word and the word pre- 
ceding it, this will ſhew that the word is not written in 
full. If you wiſh to help the fenſe fill more, inſtead 
of joining the laſt letter to the ſecond, remove your 
pen from the paper and place it at top for a ſubſtantive, 
on a line with the ſecond letter for an adjective, and at 
the bottom for a verb or participle. I have not uſed 
this mode of abbreviation any where, except in the 
ſpecimen on modeſty and afſurance ; nor would I have 
uſed it here, only Mr. Hodſon has done ſo. ( When 
there 1s a repetition ok one or more words f in a ſentence, 

the 


44 
the repetition may be expreſſed by making a dot right 


over the repeated words. For inſtance, if you had to 


write “ whatſoever things are honeſt, whatſoever things 


are pure,” Kc. you might expreſs the repetition by 


making a dot over the three firſt words. /3) When 
oppofites come together, the laſt may be expreſſed by 


\ 
drawing a right line through the former. For inſtance, 


if you would write ba/bfulneſs and impudence; you may 


expreſs the words, and impudence, by drawing a line 


through ba/bfulneſs.—This is exemplified in the ſpeci- - 


men on modeſty and aſſurance. 

15. There are three characters, plate iii, by which 
you may expreſs the words, every one, any one, no one, 
in connexion with the auxiliary verbs, after the man- 
ner of the other pronouns. This is exemplified in the 
beginning of the ſpecimen on modeſty and affurance ; 
which begins with, © every one ought to. — And the 
mark for «which, may alſo expreſs what. 

16. If you rule your own paper, I know of nothing 
better for the purpoſe than ini, made ſufficiently pale 
by the addition of water. | 

17. If you ſhould ever think it neceſſary to write 
initial or intermediate vowels, the way is pointed out 
at the foot of plate iii. See fig. 7, 8 

18. If points or ſtops muſt be aſed, defer them until 
your writing is finiſhed, and then make them with red 
ink. 

19. Although I have only directed that final s 
ſhould be expreſſed by enlarging the preceding conſo- 
nant, yet, when the writer finds it convenient, he may 
ſafely uſe this method even in the middle of words. 
See the word conſub/tantiation, plate iii. 

If 
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If the Learner ſhould find any difficulty in this 
ſyſtem, it may be removed by a line to the Author, 


CHESTER, Arn II 29, 1799. 


POSTSCRIPT. | 


J Have now ſeen the remainder of Mr. Hodſon's ſhort- 
hand, He writes the foreſaid ſpecimen on modeſty 
and aſſurance, with about 630 diſtin marks; I write 
the ſame with about 390 ; the difference is 240; which 
is ſtill above one half the number I uſe in all : conſe- 
quently my title page till holds true.—T ſhall only add, 


my ſhort-hand is far more legible than Mr. Hodſon's. 


ComMPARATIVE LEGIBILITY. 


C. Converſe often with yourſelf, and neither laviſh 
M. knvrs often with yourslf and nthr Ivſh 


R. converſe ofn wth yourſelf and nthr lvſh 


C. your time, nor ſuffer others to rob you of it. Many of 
M. your tm nr sfr othrs to rb you of it mny of 


R. your tm nor afr othrs to rb you of it mny of 


Ci. our 
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C. our hours are ſtolen from us, and others paſs 
M. or ors are ſtin from us and othrs ps 
R. our ours are ſtln from us and othrs paſs 


. inſenfibly away; but of both theſe loſſes the 
. insnsbly awy bt of bth ths Iſs the 
inſnsbly away bt of bth ths Iſs the 


moſt ſhameful is that which happens through our 
. moſt ſhmful is that which hpns through or 
moſt ſhameful is that which hpns through our 


=O 9 


. own neglect. If we take the trouble to obſerve 
M. on nglk if we tke the trbl to obſry 
R. on nglect if we tk thetrbl toobſry 


Q Þ 


C. we ſhall find that one conſiderable part of our 


* 


M. we ſhall fnd that one knsdrabl' prt of or 
R. we ſhall fnd that wn conſiderable prt of our 


C. time is ſpent in doing evil, and the other in 
M. tm is ſpnt in ding evl and the othr in 
R. tm is ſpnt in ding evl and the othr in 


C. doing nothing, or in doing what we ſhould not do. 
M. ding nothing or in ding wht' we ſhd nt do 
R. ding nothing or in ding wht we ſhould not do. 


C. We don't ſeem to know the value of time, nor 
M. we dnt ſm to know the vlu of tm nr 
R. we dnt ſm to know the vlu of tm nor 


C. how precious a day»is ; nor do e conſider that 
M. hw prſs a de is nr do we knsdr that 
R. hw prſus a day is nor do we conſider tht 

C. every 
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C. every moment brings us nearer our end. Reflect 


M. every mment brings us nr or nd rfik 
R. every mment brings us nrr our ends rflectr 


C. upon this I intreat you, and kbepa ſtrict: + 
M. upn ths i ntrt you and kp'--adtrk: * x 
R. upon ths i intrt you and kp/--a-ſtrkt? t 
C. account of time. Procraſtination is the moſt. » 
M. aknt of tm prkrſtnation is the moſt +» - 
R. aknt of tm prkrſtnation is the moſt 


C. dangerous thing in life. Nothing is properlx 
M. dngrs thing in If nothing is prprlyß/ » 
R. dngrs thing inlf nothing is prprl yx 


C. ours but the inſtant we breath. in, and all the 
M. ors bt the nſtnt we brth in and al the 
R. ours bt the inſtnt-we brth in and al the 


C. reſt is nothing; it is the only good we poſſeſs ; but 
M. rſt is nothing it is the only gd we pſs 'bt 
R. rſt is nothing it is the only gd we pſs bt 


then it is flecting, and the firſt comer robs us 
. thn it is flting and the frſt kmr rbs us 
thn it is flting and the firſt kmr: : rbs us 


C 
M 
R 
C. of it. Men are ſo weak that they think they 
M. of it mn are ſo wk that they thnk they 
R. of it mn areſowk tht they thnk they 
C 
M 


. oblige by giving of trifles, and yet reckon that 
oblg by gving of trfis and yt rkn that 
R. oblg | by gving of trfls and yt rkn tht 
| C. time 
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C. time as nothing, for which the moſt grateful 
M:tm as nothing for which the moſt grateful 
R. tm as nothing for which the moſt grtfi 
c. perſon in the world can never make amends. 
N. prin in the wrl kn nyr mk © amnds 


R. prin in the wrld kn nyr mk amns 


C. Let us therefore conſider time as the moſt | 
M. it us therefore knszdr tm as the moſt 
R. It us therefore confider tm as the moſt 


C. valuable of all things; and every moment ſpent 
M. vlable of all things and every mment ſpnt 
R. viable of all things and every mment ſpnt 
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C. without ſome improvement in virtue, or 
M. without ſm mpryment in vrtu or 
R. without ſm imprvment in virtue or | 


C. ſome advancement in goodneſs, as the 
M. ſm advnſment in gans as the 
R ſm advnſment in gans as the 


C. greateſt ſublunary loſs. 
M. grtſt sblnry Is 
R. grtiſt sblnry ls 
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PLATE VI. 
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-— * — —— . — 


Signification of Dots and Commas in the 
Letters' Places. 


mt... Qui — — — — 


a, and 

be, by, beyond 
do, die, duty-s 
ever, every 

foe, from 

gay, go, joy 

he, him, himſelf 

I, eye, me, myſelf 
key, conſider- able, &c. 
lay, lie, liar 

my, miſunderſtood 
no, nigh, know-s 
of, O! nothing 
peace, paſs, piece 
queſtion-s-ed, &c. 
are, remember, &c. 


ſo, ſee, ſay 


to, itſelf 

.us, we, underſtand 
free, frequent-ly 

+ | which, who, why 


except-ed-tion-s 


. | ye, yourlelf-ſelves 
Ccharacter- iſtic- 
| ſhe, ſhall not 


the, thy, they, themſelves 


thou, thee, you 


in-ly-er-eſt 


and the, and he, ſhe, &c. 
by the, him, her, it, &c. 


day, days, daily 

every one, every where 
from the, him, her, it, &c. 
glory-ous, gratitude 
high-er-eſt, heaven-s- y 

is the, he, ſhe, it 
kingdom-s, convenient 
liable, lion 

moſt, more than 

in the, him, her, it, &c. 
of the, him, her, it, &c. 
pray-er- ed- ing 

quiet, qualify- cation-s 
riot - ing- us 

as the, he, ſhe, it, &c. 

to the, him, her, it, &c. 
uncaſy- neſs, union 

for the, him, her, it, &c. 
with the, him, her, it, &c. 
extraordinary | 

if the, he, ſhe, it, &c. 
chapter, choice 

ſhould not 

that which, that he, ſhe, &c. 
ourſclves 
conſtrain- ed- ſtraint 


PLATE VII. 
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n 


— 


__—— 


Signific ation of Dots and Commas in the Letters' Places, 


when made one place more to the right. 


* 


above, away, 


becauſe, between 
down, downwards 
error-s 

after- ward-s 


againſt, ago 


henceforth- forward | 


inſtead of- 
concern-ed-ing 


always 


- | amidſt 
- | nearer-neſs-ly 


opinion-s, out of 


probable-ly-ity 


. | quickſighted 


round, around 


— 


ſurround-ed-ing 
together, though 
univerſe-al-ity 
very, voluntary-ly 
within, wherefore 
exceed-ing-ly-ed 
yea, yeſterday 
charity, cheriſh 
ſheet, ſhut 
therefore, through 
outſide-ward-· ly 
ſtray - ed- ing 


— — _— 


—  —— — —— — 
= 


about, accord-ed-ing-ly 
below, beneath 

Deity, deiſt, defy-ance 
erroneous-ly, eſtabliſh-ed 
before, before-hand 


; govern-or-ment 


high. er eſt- ly 


into the, him, & inconvenient 
converſe-cd-ing-ation 


liberty, lawyer 


. amongſt 


nevertheleſs, notwithſtanding 
occaſion- ed- ing- ally 

prior, priority 
quarter-s- ed- ly 

ariſe, aroſe 

ſeeing, ſayings 

toward-s 


upon, upheld, uphold 


virtue-ous 


without, world 
extravagant - ly - ane 
year- s- ly 

chaos, church 
ſhot, ſhoot 
thenceforth- forward 
however, ſocver 


ſtrength-en, ſtrong· ly 
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PLATE XII. 


Tux Lord's PRAYER. 


OUR Father which art in heaven; hallowed be thy 
name; thy kingdom come, thy will be done on earth, 
as it is in heaven: give us this day our daily bread, 
and forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors : 
lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil : 
amen. 


PLATR XIII. 


LETTER AGAINST WASTE Or TIME. 


CONVERSE often with yourſelf, and neither laviſh 
your time, nor ſuffer others to rob you of it. Many 
of our hours are ſtolen from us, and others paſs inſen- 
fibly away; but of both theſe loſſes, the muſt ſhame- 
ful is that which happens through our own negle&, If 
we take the trouble to obſerve, we ſhall find that one 

. confiderable 
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conſiderable part of our life is ſpent in doing evil, and 
the other in doing nothing, or in doing what we ſhould 
not do. We don't ſeem to know the value of time, 
nor how precious a day is, nor do we conſider that every 
moment brings us nearer our end. Reflect upon this, 
I intreat you, and keep a ſtrict account of time. Pro- 
craftination is the moſt dangero thing in life. No- 
thing is properly ours but the inſtant we breathe in, 
and all the reſt is nothing ; it is the only good we poſ- 
ſeſs ; but then it is fleeting, and the firſt comer robs us 
of it. Men are ſo weak that they think they oblige 
by giving trifles, and yet reckon that time as nothing, 
for which the moſt grateful perſon in the world can 
never make amends. Let us therefore conſider time as 
the moſt valuable of all things, and every moment 
ſpent, without ſome improvement in virtue, or ſome 
advancement in goodneſs, as the greateſt ſublunary 
loſs. 


PLATE XIV. 
. . Jon xxix. 1-22. 


MOREOVER Job continued his parable and ſaid, Oh 
that I were as in months paſt, as in the days when 
God preſerved me; when his candle ſhined upon my 
head, and when by his light I walked through dark- 


neſs; as I was in the days of my youth, when the 
ſecret 
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ſecret of God was upon my —— when the Al- 
mighty was yet with me, when my children were 
about me; when I waſhed my ſteps with butter, and 
the rock poured me out rivers of oil; when I went out 
to the gate through the city; when I prepared my 
ſeat in the ſtreet. The young men ſaw me, and hid 
themſelves, and the aged aroſe and ſtood up. The 
princes refrained talking, and laid their hand on their 
mouth. The nobles held their peace, and their tongue* 
cleaved to the roof of their mouth. When the ear 
heard me, then it bleſſed me; and when the eye ſaw 
me, it gave witneſs to me; becauſe I delivered the 
poor that cried, and the fatherleſs, and him that had 
none to help him. The blefling of him that was ready 
to. periſh came upon me, and I cauſed the widow's 
heart to fing for joy. I put on righteouſneſs and it 
clothed me; my judgment was as a robe and a dia- 
dem. I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the 
lame. I was a father to the poor, and the cauſe which 
I knew not, I ſearched out. And I brake the jaws of 
the wicked, and plucked the ſpoil, of his teeth. Then 
I ſaid, I ſhall die in my neſt, and 1 ſhall multiply my 
days as the ſand. My root was ſpread out by the wa- 
ter, and the dew lay all night upon my branch. My 
glory was freſh in me, and my bow was renewed in 
my hand. Unto me men gave ear, and waited, and 
kept ſilence at my counſel. 
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PLATE XV. 3 


FaBriIcivs' REPLY TO PyRAnvs. 


AS to my poverty, you have indeed Sir been rightly 
informed. My whole eſtate conſiſts in a houſe of but 
mean appearance, and a little ſpot of ground, from - 
which, by my own labour, I draw my ſupport. But 
if by any means you have been perſuaded to think, 
that this poverty makes me leſs confidered in my coun- | 
try, or in any degree unhappy, you are extremely de- 
ceived. I have no reaſon to complain of fortune, ſhe 
ſupplies me with all that nature requires ; and if I am 
without ſuperfluities, I am alſo free from the defire of 
them. With theſe I confeſs I ſhould be more able to 
ſuccour the neceſſitous, the only advantage for which 
the wealthy are to be envied; but as ſmall as my poſ- 
ſeſſions are, I can ſtill contribute ſomething to the ſup- 
port of the ſtate, and the aſſiſtance of my friends. 
With regard to honours, my country places me, poor 
as I am, upon a level with the richeſt; for Rome 
knows no qualification for great employments, but vir- 
tue and ability. She appoints me to officiate in the 
moſt auguſt ceremonies of religion; ſhe entruſts me 
with the command of her armies; ſhe confides to my 
care the moſt important negotiations. My poverty 
does not lefſen the weight and influence of my counſels 
in the ſenate. The Roman people honour me for that 
very poverty which you conſider as a diſgrace ; they 

know 
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know the many opportunities I have had in war to en- 
rich myſelf without incurring cenſure; they are con- 
vinced of my difintereſted zeal for their proſperity ; and 
if T have any thing to complain of in the return they 
make, it is only the excess of their applauſe. What 
value then can I ſet upon your gold and filver? What 
king can add any thing to. my fortune? Always at- 
tentive to diſcharge . the duties incumbent on me, 1 - 
have a mind free from self-reproach, and I have an 
honeſt fame. | 


PLATE XVI. 


On Mopksry AND ASSURANCE. 


EvERY one ought to cheriſh and encourage in him- 
ſelf, the modeſty and affurance I have here mentioned. 
A man without aſſurance is liable to be made uneafy by 
the folly or ill-nature of every one he converſes with. 
A man without modeſty is loft to all ſenſe of honour 
and virtue. It is more than probable, that the prince 
above-mentioned poſſeſſed both theſe qualifications in 
a very eminent degree. Without aſſurance he would 
never have undertaken to ſpeak befare the moſt auguſt 
aſſembly in the world ; without modeſty he would 
have pleaded the cauſe he had taken upon him, though 
it had appeared ever ſo ſcandalous. From what ga . 
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been faid, it is plain, that modeſty and aſſurance are 
both amiable, and may very well meet in the ſame 
perſon. When they are thus mixed and blended toge- 
ther, they compoſe what we endeavour to expreſs when 
we ſay a modeſt aſſurance; by which we underſtand 
the juſt mean between baſhfulneſs and impudence. 

I ſhall conclude with obſerving, that as the ſame 


# > 


man may be both modeſt and aſſured, ſo it is alſo poſ- 


ſible for the ſame perſon to be both impudent and 
baſhful. We have frequent inftances of this odd kind 


of mixture in people of depraved minds, and mean 


education ; who, though they are not able to meet a 
man's eyes, or pronounce a ſentence without confuſion, 
can voluntarily commit the greateſt villainies, or moſt 
indecent actions. Such a perſon ſeems to have made a 
reſolution to do ill even in ſpite of himſelf, and in de- 
fiance of all. thoſe checks and reſtraints his temper and 
complexion ſeem to have laid in his way. 

Upon the whole, I would endeavour to eſtabliſh this 
maxim, that the practice of virtue is the moſt proper 
method to give a man a becoming aſſurance in his 


words and actions. Guilt always ſeeks to ſhelter itſelf 


in one of the extremes, and is ſometimes attended 
with both. 


\FINIS. 
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